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remnants of a larger Targum. This, again, is disputed by some. Volck regards 
it as a " haggadistic supplement to Onkelos," it being clear that Onkelos is used by 
the author (cf. Schiirer and Volck, 1. a). 

TABGUMIN ON THE HAGIOGBAPHA. 

All of these are of a late date and their authors are unknown. The Targum 
on Ps. 108 speaks of Constantinople. We have a Targum on the Psalms, Job and 
Proverbs. That on Proverbs is comparatively literal. That on Psalms shows 
dependence on the Peshitto and is slightly haggadistic ; that on Job is very much 
so. The Targums on the five Megilloth (Buth, Esther, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes and Song of Songs) constitute a class of their own, and were composed 
after the Talmud. Of the Book of Esther there are several Targums. All these 
on the Megilloth are expositions more than translations. A Targum on the two 
Books of Chronicles was published in 1715 by Beck. It is a comparatively late 
production. The most complete bibliography of the whole Targum literature is in 
the article of the Encyclopedia Britannica by Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessey. 



TIELE ON BABYLONIAN-ASSYEIAN CULTUEE. III. 

By Rev. A. S. Cabbieb, 
McCormick Tneol. Seminary, Chicago, 111. 



BELIGION.— THE CTJLTUS AND THE BELATIONS TO THE DEITY. 

Since religion occupied such a prominent position in the life of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, ruling every thought and act, it is no wonder that Assyrian 
kings were so solicitous for the public worship of the gods, and that they, no less 
than the devotees themselves, supported the mighty and learned priesthoods. 
Inscriptions of Assyrian kings almost always close with accounts of the construc- 
tion or restoration of some temple. Babylonian treat almost exclusively of 
such matters, and one of the proudest titles is Finisher or Restorer (Zaninu) of 
the two chief temples of Babel and Borsippa. Each place possessed at least one 
temple for its tutelar divinity. Nebuchadnezzar II. names, among the temples 
which he restored in Babel and Borsippa, ten in the former city and six in the 
latter, beside the chief sanctuaries. Sargon II., when he built his new city, 

Dur-Sarukin, a place of small extent, erected sanctuaries for Ea, Sin, Ningal, 
Ramman, Samas and Adar. No town was secure which did not well provide for 
its gods ; no king could count on divine protection who did not devote a share of 
his spoils to the temples ; and while many were content simply to restore damage, 
to beautify or enlarge, those more strict took the greatest pains to uncover the 
lowest foundation stone and repair every breach. 

Among the oldest and most famous temples were those of the Sun in Sippar, 
Nergal at Kuta, Bel at Nippur, but especially Sin at TJr. In Assyria the temples 
of Ktar at Nineveh and at Arbail deserve special notice. At the latter there 
seems to have been a prophetic school. Great uncertainty prevails as to the inner 
construction of these temples. We can only speak with certainty regarding the 
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chief temples at Babel and Borsippa. The first, called E-sagila, dedicated pri- 
marily to Maruduk, was a sort of Acropolis, which comprised several sanctuaries, 
and perhaps formed part of the royal palace. Within was the shrine of Maruduk, 
containing his golden chair, and the sacred boat, which was carried in processions ; 
a shrine for his father Ea, for his spouse Zarpanitu, and for his son Nabu, the 
latter being called, like the entire temple at Borsippa, E-zida. Either in Nabu's 
shrine or Ea's was the Holy of Holies, Parakku, the sacred seat of the gods who 
determine destiny, where in the first feast of the year the great god of heaven and 
earth (Ea or Nabu) came down amid the reverently standing gods to decide the 
destiny of prince and kingdom. In the midst of the temple space rose the ter- 
race-tower, Zikurat, called the " house of the foundation stone of heaven and 
earth," or at Borsippa the "house of the seven luminaries or spheres of heaven 
and earth." E-sagila was connected, by Nabopolassar, by a new street with the 
great thoroughfare Ai-bur-Sabu, which crossed the city from one end to the other 
and opened into the street of Nana, the latter probably leading to Borsippa, where 
was a temple originally dedicated to Maruduk, later to his son Nabu. This tem- 
ple was in constant communication with the one at Babel, and during the great 
feast, Zakmuku, Nabu was conducted in his ship to visit his father at E-sagila. 
In E-zida, at Borsippa, were various shrines of Nabu, one of which was called 
"the great house of life." Here dwelt his spouse Nana, and above all rose the 
Zikurat, originally forty-two cubits high and raised still higher by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. These were the most celebrated temples in the whole land, and Assyrian 
kings considered it an added honor to call themselves completers of E-sagila, even 
after subduing an obstinate rebellion in Babylonia. Moreover they did not neglect 
other Babylonian temples, bestowing no less attention on them than on the sanc- 
tuaries of their own land. 

The temples were built and adorned in a style of utmost magnificence. The 
statues of the gods were often overlaid with silver and gold. But we seldom read 
of new images ; age was here synonymous with holiness. These statues, for the 
most part, had the human form ; but often, as with the Egyptians, we find mixed 
human and animal figures. Bulls and lions with human heads, and eagle heads 
with human bodies, were common. The highest deities, however, are human in 
form, and frequently are accompanied by their sacred animals. A symbol of the 
highest divinity, perhaps borrowed from Egypt, was the winged sun-disk. In 
this was often placed a figure human above, feathered below, holding a ring or 
shooting an arrow. Two pairs of wings, and from one to four pairs of horns, as 
symbols of power, are common in the reliefs. The water-vessel and the pine-cone 
which they carry are symbols of life and fertility. 

No greater misfortune could happen to a city than to lose its images after 
they had been consecrated and become the incarnation of deity. The bloodiest 
war would be undertaken to recover them. 

Erection, restoration and endowment of temples were acts which secured for 
one life and health and the favor of the gods. The phrases in reme&ium, pro salute 
animm, so common in mediaeval religious foundations, find numerous parallels in 
the oldest Babylonian inscriptions. We often see such dedications as " for my 
life," " for my life and my fathers '' and " the life of my son." 
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The kings, who bore as well the title issaku, had the right to exercise the 
priestly function, and like their Egyptian brothers certainly belonged to the learned 
class. Comparison of cuneiform texts with Greek writers, like Diodorus Siculus, 
warrants us in distinguishing temple priests, atoning priests, and prophets, though 
the Assyrian names of these three classes cannot yet with certainty be determined. 

We can, however, be certain that the issaku, the highest priestly title, was a 
temple priest. So were probably the Sangu and the Kalu, the latter a Babylonian 
title, signifying "the exalted." Of special interest is the terms Maggi, Magi, 
whose superior, the Eabmag, accompanied Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem. 
Although this title signifies simply "Splendid," we know from many sources 
that the word had in Babylonia the meaning which we attach to the word Magi. 

Beside these functionaries were the " Scribes " whom Sargon II. commissioned 
along with his plenipotentiaries to teach the fear of God and of the king to the 
mixed population of his new city. " Becorders " (dupsarrt), and perhaps also 
prophets (Nabe), are mentioned. How their functions were apportioned and what 
was their hierarchal rank we cannot decide. We can only be certain of the duties 
of the Becorders and the true priests. 

The chief duty of the priests was to sacrifice and to pray. Sacrifices con- 
sisted of free-will offerings of clean beasts and fruits, of libations of oil and wine, 
of burnt offerings, which doubtless included incense. Human sacrifice and the 
sacrifice of chastity were probably not out of vogue, though not mentioned in 
cuneiform literature. 

We are yet in the dark as to the high feasts and processions and also as to that 
great Mystery, " the grasping the hands of Bel " of Babel or Deri, in which kings 
alone participated, and which they considered of the highest importance. We 
are better instructed in the performance of the ritual acts for private persons. 
The belief in spirits, powerful wielders of magic, to whose craft and tricks man- 
kind is daily exposed, is plainly evident, the belief was just as profound that 
through certain incantations and by the help of the higher gods, these evil spirits 
might be rendered harmless. 

But all magic was not looked upon as lawful. Sorcery practiced to gain power 
for evil or to overthrow enemies, was forbidden. But magic practiced to gain 
the favor of the gods for healing, long life or eternal blessedness, was encouraged. 
The multitude of incantatory formulas which are preserved show how highly 
esteemed the art was. 

The fame of the Babylonian priests, under the name of Chaldeans, spread 
far to the westward. The formulas consist of a prayer often quite beautiful, a 
litany, and they were employed against the demons of disease, fever, death, 
insanity and delirium. Eclipses of the moon and the dedication of the royal 
sceptre called them into play. Ceremonies probably extending over seven days, 
were required to free one from the effects of a curse (arrat). All the gods were 
summoned, but chiefly the spirits of heaven and earth, the savior, Maruduk, and 
the beneficent Ea, as the incantations of their city Eridu were the most famous. 

The form of worship compared with that of Egypt or India was extremely 
simple, designated merely as a lifting or folding of the hands, but religion gave 
dignity and consecration to the whole life. Holy pictures adorned palace walls, 
and holy symbols were carried into battle ; important contracts and royal charters 
were headed with such symbols. In common with many ancient nations, the 
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Assyrians compounded their proper names with those of deities. But it is note- 
worthy that so many names are in the form of a wish or prayer. Each day was 
sacred to some god, and daily sacrifices were offered by the king. The seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth of each month, and the nineteenth as 
well, were rest days, iabattu, on which one was in danger from the evil eye, and 
from morn till night neither king nor priest might eat his usual food, go about his 
usual business or wear his festal robes. Every tenth day seems to have been a 
day of jubilation, on which no psalm of penitence might be sung. The great 
days were certainly the feasts of the chief gods, the holiest of these being the 
Zakmuku feast at Babel, occurring about the time of the Jewish Passover. 

That religion ruled the whole life is plain also from the firm belief in a divine 
providence which planned for the requital of good and evil, which called kings 
even from the mother's womb to rule the nations, and which in the midst of 
insurrections and foreign wars gave victory to the royal arms and moved to sub- 
mission the hearts of neighboring princes. 

Like all ancient nations, the Babylonians believed it possible to know the 
future, and the decisions of the gods. But they had reached the point where 
they no longer looked for direct manifestations of deity. Theophanies belonged 
to the mythical histories. The highest gods communicated with man through 
their sons alone, and they only by oracles and dreams, but especially by the aspect 
of the heavens. Famous oracles existed in the leading cities. Dreams, though 
occasionally coming to any pious believer, were the special prerogative of seers, 
the Magi being the authorized interpreters and communicating to the suppliant 
the purport of the divine utterance. Thus the gods spoke through the mouth of 
their servants to Sennacherib when he asked concerning the result of a campaign, 
— " Go, march forth ; we will march by thy side ; we will help thee in the expedi- 
tion." Thus Istar encouraged Asurbanipal when he planned an expedition against 
Ahsere of Man, — "I am the destroyer of AhSere of Man." We are told also of 
written words beheld in a dream upon the altar of Sin ; of a vision of Istar in full 
panoply and celestial splendor promising to appear to her votary, the king. The 
belief in such manifestations was only a limitation of the old faith, not a modern 
rationalism ; the people of antiquity considered them just as real as direct the- 
ophanies. 

Astrology was diligently studied, and while not the source of mythology, the 
chief gods were yet associated with stars and constellations, and the various pecul- 
iar changes of the heavenly bodies were regarded as warnings sent by the gods 
which men must heed. Sometimes the portent was interpreted by a species of 
analogy, if the star of the king of the gods was bright, the earthly king was 
to be fortunate and powerful. Eclipses were objects of the most diligent study. 
All this may seem artificial and superstitious, yet it was based upon a firm belief 
in an immutable order of the world and an uninterrupted series of divine mani- 
festations. 

The warm piety of the Semite, the deep religious sense, was not absent from 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. In purity and exaltation of conception they 
were but little removed from the Israelitish prophets. In their prayers and 
hymns they embodied thoughts which charm and attract. This is shown in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian kings, notably those of Nebuchadnezzar II., as well as 
in their penitential psalms and lamentations. It is true sin is not always sharply 
distinguished from its penalty, but it is deeply felt and represented to be a wan- 
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dering from the right way, impurity, hostility to God, who is entreated to take it 
away and graciously avert his righteous anger. In spite of their polytheism, the 
tone and spirit of many passages remind us strongly of the Hebrew Psalms, the 
god who is addressed being exalted to the very highest heaven. Invariably, how- 
ever, the intercession of some other god is implored, a mediator was deemed 
necessary. There is one psalm in which no particular deity is named. The poet, 
as usual, makes the penitent speak of his god or his goddess, but this probably 
means nothing more than guardian angel ; further, confession of a " known or 
unknown sin" is made to a "known or unknown god." Though this is not 
monotheism, it approaches it closely. The god or goddess invoked as the peti- 
tioner's own, is none other than his better Self. If he sins, his god or goddess 
forsakes him, and his first intercession is for the god's return, his first effort for 
his propitiation. 

All this proves that religion in Babylonia reached early a comparatively high 
development. However much of the external and formal, of the superstitious 
and magical may have clung to the worship, there was no lack of deep religious 
feeling and moral earnestness, which expressed itself most powerfully in the peni- 
tential psalms. 



OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 



Quite a number of changes have taken place within the last few weeks in the 
Old Testament professorships of the German universities. At Kostock, in the 
place of the late Dr. Bachmann, we now find Dr. E. Konig, late docent at Leipzig, 
and with this change the last of the anti-analytical men has been succeeded by 
one who believes in pentateuchal analysis. Professor Konig is one of the leading 
opponents of the Wellhausen reconstruction scheme and is a prolific writer. The 
University of Halle has lost both its Old Testament men, Schlottmann and Biehm. 
In the place of the former, who was also President of the German Bible Bevision 
Committee, Professor Kautzsch, of Tubingen , has been called. Professor Biehm's 
place is not to be filled for the present. Professor Kautzsch has secured his envia- 
ble reputation for accurate scholarship rather through the quality than the quan- 
tity of his literary work. There are few among the men in his department who 
have written less than he ; but his revision of Gesenius' grammar, his Aramaic 
grammar, and other work is of superior excellence. Professor Cornill, who only 
two years ago was called as extra ordinarius to Konigsberg, has been made an 
ordinarius. Bertheau, of the philosophical faculty in Gottingen, who died several 
months ago, has been succeeded by Smend, of Basel. It was the intention of the 
authorities to call Wellhausen, of Marburg, but he was entirely unacceptable to 
the Hanoverian churchmen. In this way Smend leaves the theological faculty 
and enters the philosophical, just as Wellhausen did a few years ago. 

The announcement comes from Canada that Mr. Hirschfelder, the lecturer in 
Hebrew and other oriental languages in the University College, Toronto, retires 
from active duty. Bev. Dr. McCurdy, already a lecturer in this department in 
the same college, is to be advanced to the position of professor of oriental lan- 
guages in Toronto University. 



